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all other ideas that have got confused with the idea
of good, and shall clearly distinguish all the elements
contained in it. In like manner Cicero,1 speaking
for the Stoics, frequently insists upon the idea that
it is the business of philosophy to disentangle and
explicate the obscure and complex notions of virtue
that nature has given us. It is only such a process
which can enable us to rise above popular opinion,
and can deliver us from the vague associations of the
common consciousness, which attaches the predicate
'good' to many things that are evil or indifferent,
just because it has never asked itself what it means
by that predicate.

If, however, we ask how the Stoics carried out
this process of analysing our innate notions of good,
we find that the result is rather negative than
positive. In other . words, the process of analysis is
for them mainly a process of elimination, in which the
universal good of reason is emptied of all particular
content. As rational beings, they tell us, we transcend
in consciousness our own particular existence, as
well as the particular existence of all the objects
we know. We are, in Plato's language, "spectators
of all time and existence/' and therefore not limited
in our knowledge to any particular object or class
of objects. And, in like manner, in our practical
life we are not confined to any special end; for the
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